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NIGERIAN BREAKDOWN 


mrek one year of operation the breakdown 
of the Nigerian constitution now seems inevit- 
able. On March 31 a Western member of the 
central House of Representatives moved that ‘ this 
House accepts as a primary political objective the 
attainment of self-government for Nigeria in 1956.’ 
An amendment to substitute ‘as soon as practic- 
able’ for ‘in 1956,’ moved by a Northern mem- 
ber, was followed by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the Action Group, 
with the entire Western bloc, members of the 
N.C.N.C. from the East, and Dr. Endeley, Minister 
from the Cameroons. The three Eastern Ministers, 
members of the new National Independence Party, 
remained with the Northern bloc, not because— 
like the Northern members—they were unwilling 
to accept the 1956 deadline, but because they did 
not wish a breach with the Northern Ministers to 
be provoked. The central Council of Ministers 
has thus been broken up by the resignation of all 
the Western members, while all the old regional 
conflicts have been revived. The Northern repre- 
sentatives, indeed, are reported to have ‘ left Lagos 
under police protection, stating that it was unlikely 
that they would return.’ 1 


This breakdown at the centre has led to further 
attacks on the Governor, in contrast with the happy 
atmosphere which prevailed on March 3, when in 
his speech at the opening of the House he an- 
nounced that separate Ministries were to be estab- 
lished—with the extra responsibility for Ministers 
that this implies—and Chief Bode Thomas, 
Minister of Transport, who has since resigned, 
spoke of the ‘ partnership’ between elected repre- 
sentatives and officials, saying ‘they had worked 
as a team and in spite of early doubts had made 
good as a team.’ As there is no possibility of 


1 Manchester Guardian, 9.4.1953. 
* The Times, 5.3.1953. 


the House of Representatives, it must be assumed 
either that democratic government at the centre has 
broken down (as it has already broken down in 
the Eastern Region’), or that either the Western or 
Northern members will have to give in. The latter 
alternative seems unlikely, since a rift on a mere 
statement of intention rather than on any act of 
policy must be presumed to have been deliberately 
provoked, and it has been followed by an Action 
Group alliance with the N.C.N.C., whose leader, 
Dr. Azikiwe, has hitherto been derisively referred 
to in the Action Group press as ‘the God of 
Africa,’ and the ‘would-be dictator of Nigeria,’ 
and his party as the haven of ‘ the political crooks, 
the flotsam and jetsam of society, and the political 
frauds.’? Thus Nigeria’s peculiar brand of un- 
principled politics seems again to have captured 
the field, despite the excellent constructive work 
that has been done in the last year by all three 
regional Governments. We can think of no one 
who Is likely to derive satisfaction from this situa- 
tion except Dr. Malan. 


GATHERING STORM 


OTHING could be more disastrous than the 

victory of Dr. Malan in the South African 
elections. Here was a Government which had 
alienated the vast majority of the people it governed, 
flouted international opinion, and been restrained 
from unconstitutional action only by the integrity 
of its judges. Yet a tiny European minority has 
sent it back to office in greater strength. The 
Nationalist Party has not even a policy which is 
capable of being carried out, and indeed had 
already failed to carry out such policy as it had. 
The failure of the United Party, on the other hand, 
may also be largely attributed to indecision on the 
major issues facing South Africa. Its victory would 


* See page 8. 


* Daily Service, 17.2.1953 and 9.2.1953, 25 


not have meant any reversal of segregation, any 
willingness to compromise on European supremacy. 
The Europeans are now in the most dangerous 
possible position—disunited among themselves, at 
loggerheads with the Africans and Asians. No- 
body, apparently, can prevent them from lying on 
the bed they have deliberately made for themselves. 
The repercussions will be felt throughout Africa. 


This development does not, however, allow us 
any room for censorious pride. It is reported that 
the current turmoil in Kenya influenced the voting, 
and it would be surprising if ithad not. The British 
Government has also compromised its reputation 
in Central Africa. While weakness in Kenya gave 
a weapon to European extremists, perverse deter- 
mination in the Rhodesias deprived the liberals of 
moral support. If African opinion does not matter 
to the United Kingdom, why should it matter in 
the Union? Any African will draw the conclusion 
that it is of no significance until political strength 
has been organised behind it—unconstitutionally, 
if constitutionally-expressed opinions are ignored. 
In Nyasaland it seems likely that passive resistance 
will now be started. In Northern Rhodesia, the 
only attempt so far has not succeeded, though it 
gave the Governor an occasion for another of his 
nagging, unsympathetic speeches. A petty victory 
over African civil servants whose jobs and pensions 
are at stake in any strike call should not embolden 
the Government. Surely Kenya provides sufficient 
evidence that distrust and disaffection are more 
dangerous underground than on the surface? Now 
that Southern Rhodesia has given its verdict, 
federation is to be driven through. If a change of 
heart does not come quickly in Southern Africa, 
both Dr. Malan and Mr. Lyttelton may soon regret 
their easy triumphs. 


VOLUNTARY FEDERATION ? 


Y contrast with Central Africans, West Indians 

are being given the choice of federating or 
remaining apart. Only the island Colonies are 
now involved, though British Guiana and British 
Honduras have sent observers to the conference 
sitting in London as we write. Barbados, after 
much heart-searching, has sent its delegation, 
which has expressed the intention of being as co- 
Operative as possible. Presumably it will concen- 
trate on securing greater representation for Bar- 
bados in the legislature, and greater power for the 
federation itself. The delegates from Trinidad, the 
Leewards and the Windward Islands wish federa- 
tion to become an accomplished fact. In Jamaica 
Mr. Bustamante, though he has not elected to come 
himself to the conference, has declared his support 
for federation provided the British Government 


helps financially. If money is the difficulty, we 
hope the British Government will adopt a generous 
attitude. Poverty has been the lot of thousands of 
West Indians for many generations now, and earlier 
still it was slavery. It would be tragic if—when 
the vision of federation stands a chance of realisa- 
tion—Britain withheld financial help. Several of 
the smaller islands at present have grants-in-aid 
from the British Treasury, accompanied by a con- 
siderable measure of control. It is already obvious 
that such control would not be accepted by a 
Federation—since all the supporters of the prin- 
ciple hope to become part of an independent 
Dominion. Britain has made grants to many other 
countries with less actual and sentimental ties with 
this country; we have indeed received plenty of 
grants ourselves without losing our independence. 
The most unselfish approach should now be made 
by all concerned, for the emergence of a free West 
Indian federation would not only open up a wider 
future for all the islands, but give hope through- 
out the colonial empire. It might even inspire 
British Guiana and British Honduras to take a 
slightly less self-centred view of their position in 
the world. 


DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


ITH the first number of the West African 

Worker, published in April, the I.C.F.T.U. 
Centre in Accra opens its campaign to spread 
knowledge of trade unionism in a region where it 
is badly needed. It had previously held the first 
all-West African trade union training course, to 
which students came from the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Nigeria and the Cameroons, as well as from 
the Gold Coast. The new paper is excellently pro- 
duced and gives West African trade union news, 
factual articles on such subjects as union friendly 
benefits and the ‘ check-off system,’ with strips, 
simple cartoons and a short story. A _ similar 
pioneer move was made as far back as January, 
1952, by the Gold Coast Co-operative Federation, 
which then launched the Gold Coast Co-operative 
News, while the University of the Gold Coast 
Department of Extra Mural Studies has now 
published 19 of its invaluable West African Affairs 
pamphlets. Of recent years, Government Public 
Relations Departments have also introduced educa- 
tional items into their newspapers, of which 
perhaps the most outstanding is Eastern Nigeria’s 
Eastern Outlook and Cameroons Star. The funda- 
mental need of any soundly based political move- 
ment—cheap and educative reading matter—is 
beginning to be met. We wish that we could report 
similar developments from East and Central Africa. 


WHICH WAY IN KENYA? 


“THE conviction of Jomo Kenyatta and five other 

leaders of the Kenya African Union of member- 
ship and management of Mau Mau marks a water- 
shed in the post-war development of Kenya. It 
€xposes simultaneously the failure of the Kenya 
Government and the diversion of at least an impor- 
tant section of a major political organisation from ihe 
path of liberal nationalism to the road of subversive 
tribalism. Will the same sorry story be repeated with- 
in the next few years, or will the shock of recent 
events induce a change of heart? A very tentative 
estimation of the possibilities may be made from an 
examination of the record. 


In 1945 the Labour Government inherited a very 
difficult legacy in Kenya. The burning issue of land 
had not been settled, political power had not com- 
pletely passed from official hands, but was well on the 
' way to doing so; a colour bar was maintained in social 
life, in the schools and in the civil service; and the 
economic resources of the country were pitifully small 
when matched against its social needs. Kenya differed 
from West Africa not only in the presence of sub- 
stantial immigrant communities, but also in the 
absence of the revenues from cocoa, palm oil, ground- 
nuts and minerals which have enabled the West 
African territories to finance unprecedented social 
advances. It lacked also the large class of educated 
Africans which has provided West Africa with some 
senior and many hundreds of civil servants of middle 
and lower rank, together with political leaders know- 
ledgeable, confident and numerous enough to assume 
a very wide measure of responsibility in government. 
Seriously understaffed until very recently in pract- 
tically every department, subjected to sustained Euro- 
pean settler pressure with no counterweight in political 
support from any other community, the Kenya 
Government embarked on a policy of reform by 
persuasion which now lies in ruins. 


This policy has nevertheless had some successes, 
now summarised in two new publications... Some 
of the educational advances are referred to on page 6. 
In addition, Makerere College has been raised in 
status and its work greatly expanded; the Jeanes 
School has become an adult training centre for com- 
‘munity development and a start has been made in 
technical education. Hospitals and housing show im- 
provements, but facilities still lag far behind needs. 


On the land, the most urgent development problem 
was simply to save the soil. Terracing, tree-planting, 
forest conservation, have proceeded apace in all areas 
where the confidence of the people has been won. 
_ The re-establishment of grass in eroded land has been 


* African Development in Kenya, 1946-55: Land, Live- 
stock and Water, Government Printer, Nairobi, 1s., and 
Some Aspects of the Development of Kenya Govern- 
ment Services for the Benefit of Africans from 1946 On- 
wards, Government Printer, Nairobi, Is. 
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successful in the pioneer settlement in Machakos. 
Boreholes and dams have been constructed at a cost 
just short of £1m. The work in cattle-rearing has 
been sufficiently proved by results to make some 
impression on the people’s traditional reluctance to 
sell surplus cattle, while improvements in the quality 
of hides and skins now enable the East African pro- 
ducts to command a higher price on the world market 
than those from West Africa. 


Equally important has been the encouragement 
given to progressive farmers—marked in some areas 
by such imaginative strokes as the employment of 
women as instructors. There were 12 of these last 
December in Nyanza Province, all married women 
of mature years and held in high respect by their 
people. The Central Province then had 46 and hoped 
to rise to 100 this year. These women, uniformed, 
work in the areas round their homes, giving instruc- 
tions on pruning, preparation of crops for market, 
poultry-keeping and even cooking. Small loans are 
now being made to farmers for fencing, cowsheds, 
etc., and more and more Africans are turning to the 
agricultural officers for advice on farm planning. 
Where it is implemented, the changes amount ‘to a 
revolution in the use of land’; where it is inapplic- 
able, as in parts of Kikuyu, owing to fragmentation 
of holdings and population preSsure, only changes in 
the traditional system of land tenure can secure 
results. All this activity is reflected in the great in- 
crease in African farmers’ sales of surplus cash crops, 
some of which were previously a European and 
Asian monopoly. 


Poverty Remains 


Yet all this work, good in itself, has not eliminated 
poverty. It is inevitable that the benefit of such 
measures should be felt slowly and amongst the rela- 
tively small numbers affected by them. Meanwhile 
great progress has been made by European farmers, 
who have benefited from high export prices and have 
also improved their farming methods. Yet squatter 
labour on the farms was still miserably paid when the 
Emergency was declared, and some of the improve- 
ment had been obtained at the expense of cutting 
down squatters’ livestock. Nor had any progress 


* Africans are now participating, as the sales figures 
show :— 


1946 1951 
£ £ 
Coffee ... 4,800 70,700 
Sisal ; = 343,604 
Tobacco 5,791 29,618 
Pyrethrum = 8,320 


On April 15 Mr. Oliver Lyttelton gave the following 
figures in the House of Commons: The number of 
Africans licensed to grow coffee on June 13 in each year 
were: 1950, 5,231; 1951, 7,088; 1952, 10,699. 
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been made in the concentration of squatters in free 
villages, not tied to the farms, which had been pro- 
jected in 1945. The appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in itself demonstrated the Kenya Govern- 
ment’s own conviction that it was faced with land 
problems much greater than those for which its 
policy had been devised. 
squatter labour has now been solved involuntarily 
by the return of Kikuyu to the reserves. Workers from 
other tribes who are replacing them on the farms are 
said to be unwilling to accept the old wages, and many 
farmers themselves are now asking for the establish- 
ment of villages. But the Government itself had been 
unable to achieve a solution. 


Similarly, it was quite unable to cope with the drift 
into the towns. So far, trade union organisation has 
gone sadly astray, though there have been recent signs 
of improvement. Minimum wages, where offered, 
have been outpaced by rising costs of living. Wages 
Councils may be established under legislation passed 
in 1951, but so far only one has been set up. No 
attempt has been made to apply this policy to agri- 
cultural employment, where methods of wage-fixing 
remain medizval. Yet this legislation, together with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of 1946, has 
shown that the Kenya Government is prepared to set 
up the modern machinery of industrial relations, 
though its successful working postulates a much 
higher level of organisation amongst workers and 
employers than at present exists. 


This record, as far as the majority of Africans were 
concerned, was uninspiring. The illiterate African 
remains on the fringe of a society whose life is being 
conducted at a level which he has neither understood 
nor reached. The educated African, emerging into 
political consciousness, is unaffected by wages 
councils amongst garment-workers and by resettle- 
ment in Makueni. He is interested in opportunities 
for education, promotion in the civil service, and self- 
expression in politics. The Kenya Government has— 
to its credit—set up the only inter-racial Whitley 
Council in East and Central Africa. It has agreed 
with the Governors of Tanganyika and Uganda that 
the three-fifths rule in the civil service must be 
scrapped. But these changes have come very late. 
In central government, there are now six Africans 
on the Legislative Council and one in the Executive 
Council, but so far there has been no individual 
franchise, and parity between the European com- 
munity and Africans, Asians, and Arabs combined 
persists in the legislature. Political progress has been 
in local government—a field which notoriously fails 
to interest the colonial intelligentsia. The transition 
from Local Native Councils to African District 
Councils will probably prove to be the most important 
advance that the Kenya Africans have made since the 
war. It will give scope for the exercise of responsi- 
bility by large numbers of that middle stratum which 
provides the backbone of democracy. But these 
people have not yet penetrated to the top of political 
movements. 


Underlying everything there remained the social 
colour bar, the dominance of Europeans in govern- 
ment employment, the deep-seated sense of injustice 


Part of the problem of 


at the land settlement of the ‘thirties, and the oper 
contempt of African political aspirations shown by 
many Europeans (habitually expressed on public plat- 
forms and in the correspondence columns of the 
press—presumably on the assumption that Africans 
are either illiterate or totally insensitive). Here was 
a fine breeding ground for the bitter, negative attitude 
to politics which would rather tear down a country 
than agree to any compromise! Here were all the 
arguments to prove that compromise would never in 
any case be offered by the other side! What was. 
unexpected was the capture of some of the primitive 
cults by political leaders. And who would have 
thought that a Government which failed to win the 
hearts of the leaders of the only African political 
organisation of any importance would at the same 
time have failed to provide the Colony with an 
efficient and adequate police force? This combina- 
tion of circumstances has resulted in the loss of many 
innocent lives, the destruction of a potential political 
party and the humiliation of a tribe. 

Fortunately, it has also had other results. Some 
bitter choices have been made in the last few months. 
The African Members of Legislative Council have 
declared their support for the use of troops and home 
guards to suppress Mau Mau. The acting President 
of the Kenya African Union has publicly accepted 
the magistrate’s findings on the old leaders of K.A.U. 
A movement once more stands ready for constructive 
activity provided that the Government and the non- 
African communities are generous enough to take the 
hand Mr. Awori has held out, and to understand what 
the making of such a decision must have meant. There 
are signs that the response will come. The change in 
European attitudes which began to show itself in the 
election campaign last June has been maintained 
despite the greatest provocation, and can be main- 
tained if the new steps to combat Mau Mau are effec- 
tive. Kenya has a new legislature, a new Governor, 
new leaders of both Africans and Europeans, and 
substantial social improvements which will progres- 
sively bear fruit. It has a chance to win through. 

f it is to do so, there must be radical changes in 
European attitudes. These are tested wherever 2 
European comes into contact with an African. They 
will be tested in the political conference originally 
scheduled for May. The old leaders of K.A.U. had 
expressed their intention of boycotting it. The new 
men have not done so, and must not be driven to 
do so by false claims to ‘European leadership’ 
and by refusal to work out a basis for fuller 
and growing African responsibility in the affairs 
of their country. There are also Asian communi- 
ties which have so far been accorded a part quite — 
inappropriate to those whose home-countries are now 
important independent powers. There is much to do, 
but much that can be saved from the wreckage. If 
the Kenya Government shows anything like the drive 
and vision now so evident in Uganda it will come to 
command the political support which so far it has 
lacked, and without which it cannot face the future. 
The prospect of failure, with all its implications for 
British policy in Africa, and all the sufferings which 
will be inevitable for all communities in Kenya, is too » 
horrible to be contemplated. 


AN AFRICAN AT RANGOON 


by E. M. K. Mulira 


The first Conference of delegates from Asian Socialist parties was held in Rangoon on January 6. 
Its most important decision was to set up an Asian Socialist organisation with links with the Socialist 


International. 


For European Socialists with a background of industrial leadership in the labour move- 


ment, the stress in the Conference on peasant problems suggests an approach to Socialist theory slightly 


different from their own. 


imany Colonies where the mass of the population consists of peasant farmers. 


This line of thought can also open up fruitful discussions for Socialists in 


Some Asian countries are 


now faced with practical problems in this field, and it is to be expected that future Asian Socialist confer- 

ences will formulate more clear-cut needs and programmes based on the experience that is now being 

gathered. Mr. Attlee, who attended the conference on behalf of the Socialist International, commented 

on his return on the ‘sound commonsense speeches from the Uganda and Malayan delegates, and singled 

out Mr. Mulira for his constructive contributions to discussion on how economic help could be given to 
less-developed areas without infringing their self-determination. 


Ee 

ATTENDED the first Asian Socialist Confer- 

ence at Rangoon, Burma. It was a new 
experience; and I richly benefited by it. The 
Jessons I learnt there will not be easily forgotten, 
and I hope many of the contacts made will endure 
for long. Mr. I. K. Musazi, President of the Uganda 
National Congress, also went from Uganda. 

Delegates came from Burma, Indonesia, India, 
Israel, Japan (Left Wing), Japan (Right Wing), 
Malaya and Pakistan. Fraternal delegates came 
from the Socialist International, the International 
Union of Socialist Youth, the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia, and the Congress of Peoples Against 
Imperialism. Observers came from Tunisia, Nepal, 
Uganda and Kenya (which was represented by one 
of the delegates from Uganda). It was an historic 
occasion, as this was the first time that Socialists in 
Asia met together to compare notes and re-define 
Socialism from the Asian standpoint. They met, 
too, to assess the mainsprings of their inspiration 
and ideology. 

The conference was divided into three commit- 
tees. Committee A considered (a) the principles 
and objectives of Socialism with particular em- 
phasis on the following points: freedom from 
economic, political and social exploitation; equality 
and the well-being of all; co-operative living in the 
civil, economic and political spheres; civil liberty; 
direct and effective participation of the people in 
the management of their political, economic and 
civil affairs; full employment and steady improve- 
ment in the standard of living: universal culture 
based on universal moral values and an inter- 
national community of nations living at peace and 
- In co-operation with one another. (b) Asia and 
World Peace. It was felt that world peace was 
threatened by three main factors, namely colonial- 
ism, economic disequilibrium and the politics of 
spheres of influence. 

Committee B dealt with the economic develop- 
ment of Asia, the basic problems of development 
such as capital formation, the utilisation of human 
Tesources, international assistance and co-opera- 
tion, etc. 


Committee C studied freedom movements in the 
Colonies and common Asian problems. They 
regarded the freedom of all peoples irrespective of 
race, colour and creed as a fundamental article of 
faith with the Asian Socialists. 


An organisation of Asian Socialist parties was 
established with the purpose of strengthening rela- 
tions between the Asian Socialist parties, to co- 
ordinate their political attitudes, to establish closer 
relations with Socialist parties in all the world and 
to establish a liaison with the Socialist Inter- 
national. 


The Conference also set up an Anti-Colonial 
Bureau, which has been the subject of diverse 
criticism from some quarters in Great Britain as 
being aimed at eliminating ‘ so-called colonialism 
throughout the world.’ Perhaps the name itself 
was unlucky. In its original form the proposal was 
a ‘Colonial Bureau,’ and one understood it to be 
a bureau for the dissemination of information. But 
then some one pointed out that the term ‘ Colonial 
Bureau’ sounded very much like ‘the British 
Colonial Office,’ and that they did not want to give 
to the world the impression that they were 
interested in the Colonies as such. He, therefore, 
proposed the name ‘ Anti-colonial Bureau,’ and 
everyone agreed with him. Hence the implied 
threat. There were other resolutions passed about 
the Colonies: Malaya; Uganda; Kenya; Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 


I think the usefulness of the conference lay, 
above all, in the contacts that were made. I was 
particularly privileged to meet people like Mr. 
Attlee and Jaya Prakash Narayan. To speak to 
Mr. Attlee one felt some mystical and moral power 
about him. Mr. Jaya Prakash Nayaran impressed 
me with his transparent honesty of purpose. 


I was also very favourably impressed by the 
great interest the young people of Asia were taking 
in the affairs of their countries. I saw young Mem- 
bers of Parliament from Burma, India and Indo- 
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FACT 


DEVELOPING BACKWARD AREAS 


In reply to a question tabled by Mr. John Hynd, 
M.P., on 23rd February, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs gave the following details 
of the contributions made by the United Kingdom, 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union to the work of develop- 
ing underdeveloped countries conducted through the 
agencies of the United Nations. Mr. Nutting added 
that the United Kingdom has undertaken additional 
commitments outside the sphere of the United 
Nations. 


The United Nations and_ several 
Agencies undertake work to this end as part of their 
normal activities, financed from their regular budgets. 
It is impossible to identify the exact sums so spent. 
In addition, the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, administered by the United Nations and 
the Specialised Agencies, is devoted entirely to 
development work: it is financed by voluntary contri- 
butions. The relative contributions to all this work 
made by the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.S.R. are shown below for 1952: 


| | 
| Percentages 
Organisation [Toul sees 
|\USA | UK |USSR! 
United Nations 42,940,000 | 36.90} 10.56) 11.49 
Food and Agricul- | 
tural Organisation 5,225,000 | 30.0 | 14.37; Nil 
World Health 
Organisation 8,600,000 | 33535) 11-25)" Nil 
UNESCO 8,561,100 | 33.33) 11.59) Nil 
International Labour 
Organisation 6,156,369 | 25.0 | 13.15} Nil 
| International Civil 
Aviation | ; 
Organisation 2,834,191 | 24.97 8.05; Nil 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


P 
Amount Pledged | i apc is 


| USA | UK | USSR? 


18,824,642 Nil 


| 60.5°|. 6.7 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is a Specialised Agency whose main 
function is to give capital aid for development. The 
United States have paid up $635m. on account of their 


1 Including the Byelorussian and- Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republics. ; 
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subscription to the Bank’s capital stock, and have 
agreed to the release of the whole of this amount. 
The United Kingdom has paid up £93 million on 
account of her subscription (including a portion in 
gold or dollars); and in addition to certain small 
sums previously released the United Kingdom has, ~ 
as my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced on 3rd February, agreed to ~ 
release up to £60 million for Commonwealth Develop- 
ment over a period of years. Apart from the above 
subscriptions the Bank has borrowed 510 million 
dollars and £5 million in the capital markets of the 
United States and United Kingdom respectively. 
The U.S.S.R. is not a member of the Bank. 


FINANCING EDUCATION : 
EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


All observers of current trends in Africa will agree 
with the conclusion of the Binns Mission to East and 
Central Africa that ‘a great effort must be made to 
spread education ahead of the spread of the evils 
that come from desires without knowledge and know- 
ledge without the restraints and guidance which only 
the right education can supply.’ The following 
figures throw some light on the urgency and difficulty 
of financing its expansion. 


1. Expenditure on African Education. 


The Binns Mission! pointed to the small total 
revenues of the territories concerned, as shown be- 
low, as compared with just over £80 per head in 
the United: Kingdom. The figures do not include 
revenue raised by loans, or from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund, or from local levies 
imposed by local authorities. 


Annual Approx. 
: Population | revenue in | revenue per | 
Territory (approx.) 1950 head of the 
(approx.) | population 
Nyasaland 2,509,000 | £3,000,000 £1 3s. 
Northern | 
Rhodesia 1,693,000 | £15,600,000 £9 4s. 
Tanganyika 7,482,500 | £11,000,000} £1 9s. | 
Uganda 5,100,000 | £10,603,142, £2 1s. 
Kenya 5,400,000 | £13,244,019 £2 9s. 


The proportion of this revenue spent on African 
education by the territorial governments varies con- 
siderably, as follows:— 


1 See African Education, 
Colonies, 8s. 6d. pp. 131-133. 
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: STAniomiDal 
| spent by | 
Revenue of| Central |.% of total 
P | the ‘Central |Government jincome spent| 
| ‘Territory ‘Government,| on African | on African 
| 1950 education, | education 
| (approx.) 1950 | 
(approx.) | 
H rs a oi | re = ay 
Nyasaland £3,000,000; £200,000 6.6 
Northern | 
Rhodesia § £15,600,000| £500,000 | Be 
| Tanganyika —- £11,000,000 , £1,000,000 9 
Uganda | £10,603,142 | £609,359 | 5 
Kenya | £13,244,019, £630,000 4 
There has been some improvement in Northern 


Rhodesia since 1950, the estimate for expenditure on 
African education in 1953 being £744,440.! 

Kenya,” after a bad period from 1946-1949, has 
extended its services considerably. In 1945. there 
were five secondary schools, 51 aided intermediate 
schools, 566 aided primary schools, as compared 
with 13,200, and 1,294 respectively in 1953. This 
extension has involved a total capital expenditure of 
£874,000 on African education since 1946, with a 
parallel rise in recurrent expenditure: 


Recurrent Expenditure 
African District 


Government Council 
1946 £148,935 £7 Tle 
1950 3£384,059 £209,676 
1951 (estimated) %£467,244 £231,344 
1952 3£822,263 £238,938 


The total expenditure on African education (in- 


cluding £107,421 for trade and technical education) 
is estimated at £1,148,387 for 1953. 


2. Financial Contributions of Racial Communities. 

There is a continuous controversy on the contri- 
butions to education made by the different racial 
groups, compared with the benefits derived by these 
groups from the services provided. 

Immediately after the war, it was widely thought 
that Kenya was spending proportionately too much 
on European schools by comparison with African 
and Indian schools. This position has now to some 
extent been rectified. In reply to a question in the 
House of Commons (November 15, 1950)), Mr. John 
Dugdale stated that the net expenditure per head 
of the school-going population by the central 
Government was: European, £59; Asian, £14 16s.; 
African £1 10s. Mr. Dugdale added that these. 
figures were misleading, as they took no account of 
the contribution of local government funds to 
African primary education. The extent of the 


} Hansard, 11.2.1953, column 38. 

* Some Aspects of the Development of Kenya Govern- 
ment Services for the Benefit of Africans from 1946 
he Government Printer, Nairobi, 1953, 1/-, 

2-3. 
PS Figures including trade and technical education. 
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resulting dilution was shown by the fact that the 
nét cost of an African pupil in a Government 
secondary school was £30. School fees paid to the 
Government per head amounted to: European, £46; 
Asian, £2 18s.; African, 1s. 

The other East African territories have imposed 
special taxes for the non-African communities. 
Details of these were given by Mr. Lyttelton in reply 
to Mr. James Johnson, M.P., on February 16, 1953, 
as follows:— 


Tanganyika. In 1948, the Non-Native Education 
Tax Ordinance was passed, without opposition, 
which imposes a tax on male non-natives at the 
following rates:— 


Non-Natives Other Than Asians 


Liable to pay non-native Tax 

poll tax at the rate of— payable 
Shs. 50 Shs. 100 
Shs. 30 Shs. 60 
Shs. 20 Shs. 40 

Asians 

Liable to pay non-native Tax 

poll tax at the rate of— payable 
Shs. 50 Shs. 80 
Shs. 30 Shs. 45 
Shs. 20 Shs. 30 


The Ordinance further establishes funds for the 
financing of European and Indian education. The 
Non-Native Education (Amendment No. 2) Ordi- 
nance, 1949 (No. 45 of 1949), which was also passed 
without opposition, provided for the creation of a 
separate fund for the financing of Goan education. 


Uganda. In 1950, the Non-Native Education Tax 
Ordinance was passed without opposition and pro- 
vides for a tax on all male non-natives of the age 
of 18 and upwards. It is levied at a graduated rate 
from £1 for those with income not exceeding £400 
per annum, through £1 10s. where the income does 
not exceed £600 per annum, to a maximum rate 
of £3 where the incomes exceeds £600 per annum. 


Zanzibar. In 1951, the European Education Tax 
Decree was passed by 11 votes to 7. The Official 
Members and the European Unofficial Member voted 
in favour of the Bill; all the non-European Un- 
official Members voted against the Bill. The 
Ordinance imposes a tax on Europeans of the age 
of 18 and upwards on a sliding scale rising from 
a tax of £5 a year on persons with an income of 
£350 a year or less, to £15 a year on persons with 
SE of £950 or more. (Hansard, February 16. 
1953. 


THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


We enclose with this month’s Venture a book 
list from the Fabian Bookshop. The bookshop 
maintains a stock of current political and economic 
books as well as publications which have long been 
classics in the Labour movement. It is hoped that 
members—particularly those overseas—will utilise 
its services. 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


The following extracts show the background of the constitutional crisis in Eastern 
Nigeria. A special convention of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons sitting 
at Jos from 8th-13th December, 1952 decided that no further trial should be given to the 
Nigerian constitution and expelled from the Party the three Ministers of the central Council 
of Ministers who were members of the N.C.N.C. On January 3rd a meeting of the Eastern 
Regional. Parliamentary Committee and the national officers of the N.C.N.C. confirmed the 
expulsion. There was throughout considerable terrorisation of the recalcitrant Ministers. 
On January 29th the Eastern Regional Ministers resigned and withdrew their resignations on 
the following day, one saying that he had resigned only because his life was in danger and 
another that he was not prepared to resign in favour of the new ministers suggested by 
Dr. Azikiwe (one of whom, Dr. Orizu, was arrested on February 2nd on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud). On February 4th a vote of no confidence in the Regional Ministers was passed 
in the House of Assembly by 60 votes to 13. The Ministers refused to resign unless motions 
for the revocation of their appointments were passed by a two-thirds vote in secret ballot, in 
accordance with sections 130-133 of the Nigeria (Constitution) Order in Council, 1951. The 
opposition members refusing to vote by secret ballot, a supporter of the Ministers, Mr. Jaja 
Wachuku, moved test motions to revoke the appointments on February 17th. The N.C.N.C. 
then left the House, the three officials abstained from voting and the motions were heavily 
defeated. The N.C.N.C. opposition then blocked government business, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor used his reserve powers to pass the Appropriation Bill. The three central Ministers 
(Messrs. Arikpo, Nwapa and Njoku) withdrew their appeal against expulsion from the N.C.N.C. 
early in February and subsequently joined with the Regional Ministers (leader, Professor 

Eyo Ita) to form the National Independence Party. 


J. THE MINISTERS’ CASE 


The National Independence Party 


The Party was inaugurated on February 21, with 
Professor Eyo Ita as President, Sir Francis Ibiam as 
Treasurer and Mr. Jaja Wachuku as Secretary. Its 
aims were stated as follows 


‘1. Recent events in the Eastern Region have con- 
vinced us that fundamental human rights are in jeopardy. 

2. We refuse to compromise with the prevailing evils 
of bad faith, intolerance, disregard of human dignity, 
dissemination of hate, and the use of violence and 
calumny against political opponents. 

3. We believe that a political party is not an end in 
itself, but a means of achieving political ends. We 
abhor all forms of party idolatry. We condemn the 
attitude of those who regard any person not belonging 
to a particular party as their enemy... 

6. Although the immediate events leading to the 
formation of our party took place in the Eastern Region, 
the party is nation-wide... .’ 


There followed a statement of objects, including:— 


‘We believe in the Unity of Nigeria. 

We believe that this unity can best be achieved by 
a federal form of government. 

We dedicate ourselves to the achievement of full 
self-government for Nigeria by 1956. To this end 
our Party shall work for co-operation between all 
the Regions. 

We attach the utmost importance to the fundamental 
human rights of freedom of thought, freedom of 
expression, freedom of association, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear and other freedoms 
which are absolutely necessary to underpin the 
self-government for which we are fighting. 

We believe that the economic resources of our 
country belong to all the people. It is our aim to 
ensure that these resources are developed for the 
benefit and in the interest of all our people. 

We deplore the present low standard of living. . . 
We believe that it is the duty of the State to play 
a full part in raising the standard of living by 
participating in economic and industrial develop- 
ment. 


We recognise the rights of minorities. We are 
strongly opposed to any form of tribal dis- 
crimination. . .’ 


Eastern Outlook and Cameroons Star, 26.2.53. 


The Ministers 


At a meeting in Lagos on March 11, Mr. Okoi 
Arikpo gave his version of the crisis: 


“. .. there is no truth in the statement that the struggle 
in the Eastern Region is one between the Executive and 
the Legislature. .. What are the issues? Let me read you 
the supposed letter of resignation which the Regional 
Mies signed on the fateful night of January 29, 1953. 
It reads :— 


“Your Honour, 

I, —— Minister in the Executive Council of 
the Eastern Region hereby resign my appointment 
in accordance with the decision of the Jos Conven- 
tion to reshuffle the Eastern Government. I desire 
that the National President and N.E.C. be given a 
free hand to reshuffle the Government. 


: signed: ee 
The Ministers were asked to resign not for any failure 
on their part . . . but because the Jos Convention said 


they should resign. . . The question is, should any person 
Nees of persons be given any power without responsi- 
ALLEY fos cae 
Be it noted that the Jos Convention also decided that 
no member of the N.C.N.C. must read the Daily Times 

. and that all N.C.N.C. Assemblymen and Ministers 
must put all their money in the African Continental 
Bank, all Eastern Native Administrations and Local 
Government bodies and the Regional Production 
Development Board must save their money in the African 
Continental Bank. . . If this attempt to decide for people 
what they must read, what they must believe and what 
they must do with their money is not dictatorship, then 
I ask you, what is it? ... 

We all know that one of our biggest problems in this 
country is how to reconcile and adjust ethnic differences 
in such a manner that unity and strength may result from 
these differences. Nowhere are these checks and balances 
more necessary than in the Eastern Region where— 
although there is an Ibo majority—there are several large 


tribal groups as well as an equally large number of small 
ethnic and linguistic groups. In all our arrangements 
hitherto we had endeavoured to preserve unity and 
solidarity by making even the smallest provincial and 
divisional group feel secure and well respected. Zik and 
his henchmen have attempted to play upon these differ- 


_ ences—witness Zik’s public statement at Ikot Ekpene 


} 


and Calabar that the people of Ogoja Province (which I 
have the honour to represent) are not only backward, but 
blind. This is perhaps one of the most fundamental 
issues of the whole struggle. . . 

Finally, the other issue at stake is whether the Eastern 
Region shall be ruled by means of falsehood, brute force 
and intimidation. Professor Ita has told you how mem- 
bers who resigned from the N.C.N.C. were beaten up 
and others made to vote with the N.C.N.C. by means of 
false promises... . 

We have no newspapers to sing our praises, but we 
believe in the justice of our cause.’ 


Daily Service, 14.3.53. 


In the course of the crisis Professor Ita has made a 
number of statements, from which the following are 
extracted: 


“Our young Regional Governments, barely one year 
old, cannot stand the shocks which serious conflicts 
within the parties which run them will bring. The con- 
fusion must destroy the hope of our people in these 
governments. . . 

It should be quite clear by now to most people that 
the only thing that is destroying our national independ- 
ence to-day is the disunity in our country. Nor can 
we redeem our people from poverty and disease without 
inter-regional co-operation. .. My appeal is simple. Intra- 
party unity and unity of action among the leaders of the 
three Regions for constitutional and economic reforms.’ 
(Broadcast.) 


Eastern Outlook and Cameroons Star, 22.1.53. 


“It had been suggested that he should prefer death to 
destroying the party. He believed in the art of dying 
but he knew what to die for—not wrong, but for honesty 
and truth, for these things could free the nation from 
local imperialism just as much as from any other 
imperialism. . . Much had been said about India, but 
their problem was not an Indian one and they must 
solve it in their own way. To compare the N.C.N.C. 
with Congress was wrong, and the only thing that could 
be applied to Nigeria was Gandhi’s devotion to truth, 
to God and to his conscience.’ (Speech in Eastern House 


-of Assembly.) 


Eastern Outlook and Cameroons Star, 19.2.53. 


‘He thought it appalling that one who was considered 
a national hero should carry confusion to the Region’s 
legislature, “frighten and over-awe the timid, buy the 
corruptible, set members one against the other and pitch 
many of them against those who throughout the years 
had toiled and sweated to'bring progress and prosperity 
to the people of the Region.” 

The Professor supported the Governor’s speech from 
the Throne as it touched upon all aspects of the people’s 
lives, and commended the proposal to create Ministries 
and the Government’s plan for industrialisation. “ While 
political crooks were talking of the new Nigerian 
Socialist State, and practising economic dictatorship and 
brutality in their own businesses . . . the Government 
was planning the growth of industries and encouraging 
trade unions and their leaders”.’ (Speech in central 
House of Representatives.) 


Eastern Outlook and Cameroons Star, 12.3.53. 


Il. THE N.C.N.C. VIEWPOINT 


The Central Ministers 


“To be invited to cocktail and social parties as a 
popular African Minister in a colonial territory is the 
biggest hoax yet employed by imperialists to bamboozle 
the unwary. Hence the N.C.N.C. had to take a firm 
stand against all manner of cocktail or tea parties with 
officials, knowing that they generally serve as a means 
of softening our nationalism, and in cases where the 
moral stamina is weak, they are fertile spots for the 
manufacture of Uncle Toms and stooges. . . 

It is regretted that Messrs. A. C. Nwapa, Eni Njoku 
and Okoi Arikpo have continued to fall easy prey to this 
tea-drinking propensity in defiance of the N.C.N.C. to 
which they are now pretentiously appealing for con- 
sideration. If they were really penitent, they would have 
refrained from attending these official dinners and beer 
societies which do nothing but further expose them as a 
condemnable clique of indisciplinable political lunatics.” 


West African Pilot, 28.1.53. 


The Eastern Ministers 


“The present deadlock in the affairs of the Eastern 
House of Assembly must be attributed to the official 
bench, more especially to the Eastern Lieutenant- 
Governor. .. Mr. C. J. Pleass can have no excuse for 
holding up the progress of the East unless, as the story 
goes, he is in touch with Sir John Macpherson. 

: . The Eastern House of Assembly is a legally 
constituted parliament containing representative legis- 
lators of the people constitutionally voted for. .. But if 
now an overwhelming majority of the Eastern legislators 
vote no confidence in the Eastern Ministers, why are the 
British officials blocking the course of democracy by 
still retaining the outvoted men?... 

The British people must learn a lesson from India. 
They must respect the majority. But if it is true they 
want trouble, we shall hold the British responsible for 
any untoward events in the East. . .’ : 


West African Pilot, 7.2.53. 


“Behold our Ministers of State on the stage! ... here 
are they who posed as patriots teaming up with reaction- 
aries in order to perpetuate the status quo! 

Theirs is an accursed role. They have libelled the 
dignity of the Executive Council. They have scandal- 
ised Mother Africa. . . We are bound to regard their 
conduct as a monstrous treachery because they do base, 
scandalous things in order to achieve selfish ends; they 
stab their party without entertaining qualms of mind or 
pricks of conscience. 

Shame to the Six! May this country be saved from 
their kind for evermore. Theirs is a monument of bad 
faith, of treachery, of sabotage. Twice shame to Professor 
Eyo Ita. . . He has broken faith with his country at a 
momentous period in its history. . .’ 


Eastern Nigeria Guardian, 2.2.53. 


‘Leading the opposition, K. O. Mbadiwe, prospective 
Leader of Azikiwe’s cabinet, said the N.C.N.C. had been 
patient with officialdom but they were no longer prepared 
to be patient. 

(There were shouts of “‘ Leave the officials alone.”)’ 

Report of Eastern House of Assembly debate. 


Daily Service, 7.2.53. 
“The Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Region has 
used his reserved powers to pass the Eastern Appropria- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Parliament 


Workmen’s Compensation in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. In reply to Mrs. White, Mr. 
Lyttelton said that both territories had Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinances under which employers 
were liable to pay compensation to workmen for 
injuries received in accidents arising out of and in 
the course of employment. The amount of com- 
pensation was related to earnings at the time of 
the accident and to the degree of disability. In 
Northern Rhodesia certain occupational diseases 
were also covered by the Ordinance, while there was 
a special scheme for silicosis. (March 18.) 


Consultative Machinery for the Civil Service in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Mrs. White 
asked what had been done to establish Whitley 
Councils in the Civil Service, as recommended by 
the Commission which reported on this matter in 
1947. Mr. Lyttelton said that no inter-racial Whit- 
ley Councils had been established in either territory. 
Northern Rhodesia had separate Whitley Councils 
for Europeans and Africans. Nyasaland had no 
Whitley Councils as such, but various forms of con- 
sultative machinery were in operation in different 
branches of the Civil Service. (March 18.) 


Adyisory Labour Boards in Nyasaland. Mrs. 
White asked by what method Africans were chosen 
to serve on the standing Advisory Boards which 
dealt with labour conditions in Nyasaland, and how 
far these Boards had power to fix minimum or other 
wages. Mr. Lyttelton replied that African members 
of these Boards were nominated by the Provincial 
Commissioners, that the Boards were only advisory 
and after considering their recommendations, the 
Governor-in-Council had power to fix wage rates 
either generally or for specified areas. (March 19.) 


Swollen Shoot Disease in West Africa. In reply 
to Sir Edward Keeling, Mr. Lyttelton said that good 
progress had been made against swollen shoot in the 
Gold Coast since the introduction in September of 
a more drastic procedure for the early removal of 
infected trees. Most farmers had co-operated with 
the Government to speed up the renewed cutting 
out campaign. All trees known to be infected in 
Ashanti, and almost all in the Western Colony and 
Trans-Volta Regions, had been removed, but much 
remained to be done in the mass-infected area of 
the Eastern Region. In Nigeria the Government 
had continued without hindrance its policy of sur- 
veying and cutting out diseased trees to isolate the 
area of mass infection by means of a cordon 
sanitaire. (April 1.) 


Palm Oil Mills in Nigeria. Mr. James Johnson 
asked what were the total numbers of palm oil mills 
in operation at the end of 1952; how many of these 
mills were either in course of construction or on 
order; how many of these were publicly owned, 
co-operatively owned, or in the hands of private 
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enterprise; and what was the total capital value of 
the scheme. Mr. Lyttelton replied that 78 mills 
were in operation, eight more under construction, 
and 78 on order. Of those in operation, 72 were 
publicly owned, one co-operatively, and five privately. 
The total capital expenditure from public funds so 
far was £1,100,000. (April 1.) 


Colour Bar in Post Offices in Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr. John Hynd asked how many post offices had 
separate entrances for African and Europeans; how 
many had a common entrance with separate counters 
divided by a partition; and how many had a com- 
mon staff to serve members of all races over a 
common counter in the order of their arrival. Mr. 
Lyttelton replied that the answer to the first part 
ot. the question was nine, that the answer to the 
second was three, and that the answer to the third 
was 57. (April 1.) : 


The Rubber Industry in Malaya. Mr. Awbery 
asked whether the Secretary of State was aware of 
the discontent among the rubber workers caused by 
the employers’ failure to implement fully the recent 
arbitration decision in this industry which was 
destroying the confidence in industrial machinery; to 
what extent was this award binding on both parties; 
and what steps were being taken to secure its full 
implementation. Mr. Lyttelton replied that the em- 
ployers had not failed to give effect to the award 
which provided for payment of wages on three scales 
related to the average price of rubber over a pre- 
ceding quarter. But there had been discontent be- 
cause they had not agreed in advance to give effect 
to the award if the price of rubber fell to the lowest 
of the three levels to which the arbitrator related 
the award. The award could not be enforced — 
against either party, but negotiations to avoid a 
dispute if the price of rubber fell were continuing 
ie the help of the appropriate Department. (April 
ile 


The Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board. Mr. 
Beswick asked the Secretary of State whether he 
was aware that there was no representative of the 
Co-operative Cocoa Marketing Societies on the 
Cocoa Marketing Board although they marketed 
approximately one-fifth of the cocoa crop; what were 
the reasons for this lack of representation; and what 
steps were being taken to remedy it. Mr. Lyttelton 
replied that apart from certain ex-officio members, 
the Board was composed of cocoa producers and 
men of general commercial experience. There was 
no provision in the Gold Coast Ordinance estab- 
lishing the Board for any cocoa buyers, of whom 
the Co-operative Marketing Association was one, to 
be represented on it. (April 2.) 


Note. 
The third article in the series Nationalisation in the 
Cameroons will appear in the June number of Ven- 
ture.—ED. , : 
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A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa, light and no shade inevitably tends to be two-dimen- 
1951-1952 sional, and in this book there is no shade. The only 
F : single criticism of any Sudanese practice or situation 
iP HEBIENOE, Rate cae ote AUDRAAEAD UTE, °S) that this reader was able to discover was a few lines 
In the words of the Director of the Institute, ‘the on the admittedly deplorable practice of female 
purpose of this Survey is to place before the public circumcision. For the rest the reader would have the 
a picture of events which have affected race relations impression that this was a land in which all, or nearly 
in South Africa over the period October 195i— all, was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
September 1952.’ An objective and factual survey The historical background is highly conventional 
of this nature is of special importance at the present (for example, what historian nowadays would seriously 
time when judgement of events tends to be clouded put forward the view that the conquest of the Sudan 
by emotion and political rancour. by Kitchener was undertaken to revenge the death of 
The Survey contains a section on the constitutional Gordon thirteen years earlier?) This is perhaps of 
crisis which was precipitated when the Government jittle importance, but it is more serious that in his 
attempted to circumvent the Court’s decision on the rightly enthusiastic description of the Gezira Scheme 
Separate Representation of Voters Act by creating no indication is given of the problems which are 
a High Court of Parliament. Of interest to students arising at the present time owing to the (for them) 
of South African affairs in this country will be the enormous earnings of the tenants who are now becom- 
account of the origin and growth of the Campaign ing the employers of casual labour. Likewise Mr. 
of Defiance of Unjust Laws. The offer by the Hyslop’s description of the progress of secondary 
Institute to act as mediator between the leaders of education in the Sudan might well leave the incautious 
the Campaign and the Government is recorded. This reader with the impression that primary education 
offer was rejected and the Minister of Native Affairs was already universal. 
stated that “the Government are not prepared to In fact this book is a tribute to British administra- 
consult with law-breakers.’ In the section on the tion in the Sudan—a tribute which is well deserved 
Urban Areas reference is made to the implementation but which would really be more considerable if its 
of the Group Areas Act passed in 1952. There is donor gave a fuller account of the problems with 
also detailed information about the housing shortage which that administration had to deal and its methods 
and the steps which are being taken to overcome it. and successes in dealing with them. In the present 
The Institute called a National Conference to study situation where the Sudan is evolving so rapidly to- 
the Report of the Native Education Commission wards self-government and independence, one would 
which was published late in 1951. Some of the main have thought that even for the general reader it would 
points.made at this conference are included, together have been desirable to say something about the 
with some important statistics relating to the South appointment of Mansurs from which the whole pro- 
African school-going population. In addition to the cess of Sudanisation of the Civil Service sprang. 
above there are sections on General South African In recommending this book, therefore, for its very 
Affairs, International Affairs and Events Outside the considerable merits, it is necessary to warn even the 
Union, Employment, Health, Nutrition, Social Wel- general reader—though he would probably perceive 


fare and Recreation, Administration of Justice. it for himself—that this presentation of the Sudan 
In reading this Survey one is impressed again by situation and problems is perhaps over-rosy. 
the invaluable service performed by the Institute. Faringdon. 


In an atmosphere of rapidly deteriorating race 

relations it continues to work steadily for peace, British Council Study Boxes 
| aaa eo he es ie Derwcemsithe (British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1.) 
Deborah Kirkwood. In Africa and Malaya, the Philippines and the 
: West Indies, Ceylon and Iraq—throughout the world 
_ Sudan Story . : : eed noe are roa ee asec ee for 
« : Further Education, Stu roups, Interest Groups. 
By John Hyslop. (Naldrett Press, 7s. 6d.) In remote villages, in eke towns, in large cities, 
Only the factious critic would complain that a book -people seek facilities for Informal Education and 
was not something which its writer had never intended Discussion. They even form Groups—Brave New 
it to be, and it is therefore no criticism of Mr. Hyslop’s Groups—and wonder whether they can tackle a 
book on the Sudan to say that it is not a book for Study Project on Local Government, Twentieth 
the student or the expert, since it is clearly aimed only Century Ideologies, or some other relevant but 
at the general reader. It is, however, fair to remark elusive topic. No one quite knows the goal or the 
that the picture painted by Mr. Hyslop is even for the track, but enthusiasm abounds during the first 

general reader incomplete. Mr. Hyslop writes as an groping experiments. 

enthusiast, and his enthusiasm gives charm and read- The solution lies in the British Council’s scheme of 
ability to his book, but it is to be admitted that he Study Boxes. These have been imaginatively pre- 
has the defects of this quality. A picture which is all pared on such topics as Agricultural Co-operation, 
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Amateur Drama, Industrial Relations, Man and the 
Soil, Parliamentary Government, The Police in 
Britain, Trade Unions, and so on. 

Each Box sets out to provide a plan of study for 
about 6 to 12 weeks. It includes a Guide for the 
Instructor, text books on the topic, handbooks for 
each member of the group (as many as 15), sample 
material. Also visual aids are provided in exciting 
little containers in the form of film strips, and large 
folded sheets open into comprehensive and colourful 
charts. One digs further and unearths a gramophone 
record, a dramatic script, and any special equipment 
relevant to the particular subject, such as a box of 
blocks for planning the model rostrum in the Drama 
Box. The Guide Book gives general instruction on 
the art of leadership, a syllabus and method for 
conducting each meeting, and general references for 
further research. 

The plan is both thorough and flexible, foolproof 
and stimulating, instructive and entertaining. No 
Jonger need the foolhardy leader groan as he de- 
plores the rash impulse that made him consent to 
start a group or run a club. A vista of Adult 
Education stretches ahead, one subject leads to 
another, the groups seeks an outlet in action for its 
newly acquired knowledge, and study becomes the 
basis of new community development. The possi- 
bilities of this visionary scheme are endless. 

For further particulars apply to your nearest 
British Council Office. 

Marjorie Stewart. 


Rangoon—continued from page 5. 


nesia; I talked to students from the University of 
Rangoon; I had some useful conversation with 
young Ministers in the Burmese Cabinet, and I was 
inspired to find that all of them were aware of their 
responsibility towards their countries and were pre- 
pared to shoulder it. They looked to nobody to 
do it for them. They had no one to look to, and 
no one to frustrate their ambitions. They were 
the people and the governments were theirs. What 
satisfaction it must bring to them; what a release 
of power! After all it is responsibility that begets 
the sense of responsibility in people. 

But the people in Asia were not self-centred 
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people, who were interested only in. their .newly- 
found freedem. They were also interested in the 
peace of the world and believed they had some 
réle to play inthe maintenance of that peace. Their 
réle lay in combating the causes of present-day 
world tension and opposing aggression in every 
form. They deplored the tendency to divide the 
world into two power blocs. They were interested 
in Africa and the aspirations of Africans. And 
they were interested in the common man or the 
little man. 

They hated three things: Communism, Imperial- 
ism in any form, and Colonialism. Colonialism, 
they were convinced, was the mother of dejection, 
degradation, poverty, frustration and indignity. 
As such it was one of the three main evils that 
threatened world peace. 


Opinion—continued from page 9. 


tion Bill which was deferred by the Eastern House of 
Assembly by a majority vote of 45 to 25. This extra- 
ordinary act . . . raised basically fundamental issues. 
First, it demonstrates very clearly that he has without 
the least compunction ridden rough-shod over the wishes 
of the majority. . . Secondly, it implies that he still 
recognises the six rejected ministers contrary to the 
expressed wishes of the people, and finally that he is 
willy-nilly determined to impose an illegal Executive 
Council on the Eastern Region. . . 

Under these circumstances, there can be no further 
proof of the fact that the Macpherson Constitution is a 
complete farce, and that official bureaucracy is still 
running high and wild in Nigeria. If the reserved power 
of the Lieutenant-Governor can be applied as is now 
the case ... then it is an absolute waste of time speaking 
about any representative government in Nigeria. . . The 
true aims of the new constitution have manifested them- 
selves...’ West African Pilot, 3.3.53. 
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